
I-Fest will be 
a fortnight to 
remember 

If you asked most people on campus right 
now what an Installation Festival was you 
would undoubtedly get a lot of puzzled looks 
and some tentative answers about plumbers’ 
celebrations, conventions of electricians, or 
computer technician trade shows. By Octo¬ 
ber 20, the answers should be clearer and a 
lot more definite. October 20 is the day that 
new UVic President Dr. David Strong will be 
formally installed in an impressive ceremony 
replete with pomp and academic pageantry. 
The installation ceremony itself will fall 
smack in the middle of Installation Festival, 
a two-week campus celebration of public 
events and activities held to mark the special 
occasion. 

Strong took over as President July 1. In¬ 
stallation refers to the formal, public cere¬ 
mony in which the new President takes the 
oath of office and is presented with the Uni¬ 
versity robe by the Chancellor and the Chair 
of the Board of Governors as the symbol of 
the authority of his new position. The UVic 
ceremony will be conducted in the Univer¬ 
sity Centre Auditorium in front of an audi¬ 
ence that will include representatives from 
three levels of government, other University 
presidents from both Canada and the U.S., 
the campus community, and a cross-section 
of community leaders in Greater Victoria. 
Strong will give his inaugural address during 
the ceremony. 

The theme of the Installation Festival, 
“UVic’s Ring Widens! ”, captures the spirit of 
the University’s efforts to reach out beyond 
Ring Road to strengthen its ties with the 
surrounding community and serves as an 
invitation to the community to come up on 
campus to help celebrate a major event in the 
University’s history. The last installation at 
UVic took place 15 years ago. 

While the Installation Festival calendar is 
still taking shape, it is already apparent that 
the menu will be an enormously varied one 
including readings, lectures, an Open House 
in Sciences and Engineering, concerts, the 
presentation of a play written by a prominent 
world leader, public forums, barbecues, dis¬ 
plays, and receptions. A wide variety of en¬ 
tertainment with at least something to 
appeal to every taste and interest in the 
community is being planned. 

Overall planning for the Festival is con¬ 
ducted by an Installation Planning Commit¬ 
tee under the direction of UVic Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Development and External Relations, 
Hal Spelliscy. The broadly-based Commit¬ 
tee contains the Deans of all the Faculties, 
representatives from a number of the campus 
administrative and academic units, and rep¬ 
resentatives from other campus groups such 
as the University of Victoria Students’ Soci¬ 
ety, the Graduate Students Society, CUPE 
locals 917 and 951, and the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion. Bruce Kilpatrick from Public Relations 
and Information Services has been assigned 
to coordinate the Installation Festival. 

The Ring will be providing more details 
about the Festival as they become available 
and will be publishing a special Installation 
Festival issue with the complete schedule of 
activities in early October. 


power shutdown 
Sunday 26 August 

Power to all campus buildings will be 
shut off on S unday, 26 August, from 7 
to 11 a.m. to allow for upgrading of the 
University electric power substation. 
Jim Pearce, Manager of Maintenance 
for Buildings and Grounds, has sent a 
departments informing 
i of the planned power outage. 


Whale watching in Robson Bight: 

Who comes first, the whales or the watchers? 


By Daniel Hughes 
“Animals like the killer whale wake people 
up to ecological issues and serve a strong 
ambassadorial role,” says Dr. David Duffus 
(Geography), who since 1985 has been study¬ 
ing the Robson Bight killer whales and those 
who gather to watch them. “They may make 
people do more reading, more thinking. Our 
society needs a large scale alteration in our 
attitudes towards the other inhabitants of the 
planet, and one route to this is by people 
coming into contact with nature.” 

Duffus and Dr. Philip Dearden (Geogra¬ 
phy) have recently completed research into 
whale watching at Robson Bight, about a 
400-kilometer drive up-island from Victoria. 
The Bight is world famous for its large con¬ 
gregations of killer whales and their habit of 
rubbing themselves on nearby pebble 
beaches. Duffus’ and Dearden’s research 
shows that the popularity of whale watching, 
which is largely carried out by local charter 
vessel operators, is swiftly increasing as more 
people become ecologically aware. 

As more people gather in the area to 
observe the whales, however, there is a grow¬ 
ing possibility of disturbing them. In New 
England and California, where whale watch¬ 
ing experienced heavy growth in the early 
eighties, increased competition among char¬ 
ter operators has led to too many boats ap¬ 
proaching and crowding the whales. 

This unintentional harassment could cause 
individual whales or groups of whales to 
avoid boats. Other effects could include 
whales avoiding important feeding and ac¬ 
tivity sites where harassment occurs, or, more 
seriously, long-term changes in habitat use 
could occur. This would not only hurt the 
whales, but also the business of charter op¬ 
erators who must deliver a satisfactory whale 
watching experience to the public. 

“We’re strongly supportive of the tourism 
aspect,” says Duffus, “but we have some 
strong caveats. Everywhere else that whale 
watching has grown too rapidly, disaster has 
been the result What we’re suggesting is to 
promote growth slowly.” 

A slow growth in the industry, along with 
tough regulations and more ecological pro¬ 
tection for the whales is needed, Duffus be¬ 
lieves, to safeguard the future of an industry 
that last year brought nearly $5 million to 
Vancouver Island’s economy. 

Robson Bight is already an ecological 
preserve, but because it does not have park 
status, there is no way to enforce protection 
of the area. Duffus is particularly concerned 
about plans to log the Tsitika valley, of which 
Robson Bight is a part. Ecological 
ramifications of logging in the area include 
increased sediment levels and temperature in 
streams, which may affect the salmon that 



A commercial whale watching cruise near Robson Bight 
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the killer whales feed on, and large debris 
such as stumps being washed onto the rub¬ 
bing beaches. “The problem is that it could 
take time for the ecological effects to accu¬ 
mulate and the effect could be incremental,” 
says Duffus. “It could be decreasing the 
ecological attractiveness of the area to the 
whales over a number of years and it would 
be very difficult to document that.” 

Although a buffer zone has been estab¬ 
lished above Robson Bight and the rubbing 
beaches, Duffus is not convinced that this 
will be sufficient to protect the whales. As a 
member of the provincial government’s Tsi¬ 
tika Valley Follow-Up Committee, which is 
examining long-term forestry management 
of the valley, Duffus is supporting calls by 
the Western Canada Wilderness Council and 
the Sierra Club for a moratorium on logging 
activities. 

In addition to the effect of logging on the 
whales, there is also the question of the effect 
on tourism. The beauty of unlogged slopes in 
the inside passage is part of the backdrop of 
whale watching, says Duffus, “and if the 
backdrop is going to be all clear cut, it’s 
certainly going to affect the visitors ’ satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

Should an agreement be made with the 
logging interests in the area, Duffus sees a 
brightfuture for the whales, and whale watch¬ 
ers, of Robson Bight “Fifteen years from 
now, it would be ideal if we had a diversity of 
offerings from the charter industry, but as far 
as more boat hulls in the water, the fewer the 
better. I’d like to see a lot more shore devel¬ 
opment in terms of accommodation, restau¬ 
rants, and transportation to nearby north is¬ 
land communities, and also the protection 
zone should be expanded a bit and the eco- 


Learneds leave impressive numbers 


The 1990 Learned Societies Conference 
hosted by UVic is now one for the campus 
history books. It was the largest conference 
ever held in Victoria, providing what has 
been estimated as a $2—$5 million boost to 
the regional economy between May 20 and 
June 6. But besides the intellectual enrich¬ 
ment that goes along with being on the re¬ 
ceiving end of more than 8,000 academic 
papers, what was its impact on the UVic 
campus? Here’s a sample: 

• Over 6,800 delegates registered for the 
conference. 

• Delegates filled 15,328 bed nights in the 
campus residences, an average of 696.7 per 
night. On eight nights the residences were 
filled to their 1180-bed capacity and Housing 
and Conference Services staff had to find off- 
campus accommodation for extra delegates. 

• Housing and Conference Services had to 
purchase 4,000 extra sheets and do three 
laundry runs a day just to keep up with the 
demand created by Learneds delegates. 


• The Bookstore experienced a 70-percent 
increase in trade book sales and a 20-percent 
increase in all other areas. It sold over 1,000 
Learneds shirts and several hundred Leam- 
eds hats and mugs. Those bargain-hunters 
waiting for the post-Leameds sales for sou¬ 
venirs were out of luck, only 12 hats and 12 
golf-shirts were left when June 7 arrived. 

• Learneds delegates consumed more than 
6,600 gallons of coffee (a gargantuan 366 
gallons per day), and lunched on 5,600 bar¬ 
becued smokie sausages. 

• Food Services reported a 200-percent 
increase in revenue over the same period last 
year. The department looked after 400 spe¬ 
cial functions during the conference run, and 
provided 15,328 breakfasts to delegates who 
stayed overnight on campus. 

• Child care was provided for more than 120 
children. This compares to about 15 at the 
1989 conference at University Laval. 


logical reserve boundary formalized and 
controlled with a buffer strip around it. I’d 
also like to see a land-based whale watching 
park go through, a few kilometers away from 
Robson Bight and across Johnston Straight” 

Duffus has nothing but praise to the 
charter vessel operators who are currently 
acting as reserve wardens in the Robson 
Bight area. “The charter operators have been 
a mainstay of the conservation effort,” says 
Duffus. “They’ve been responsible by and 
large for keeping things under control. They’ll 
be the ones on the radio telling people to get 
out of the reserve, and they’ve always dem¬ 
onstrated that the whales come first.” 

Why is whale watching becoming so popu¬ 
lar? “Very few people people come back 
from whale watching unaffected,” says 
Duffus. “A lot of people become inarticulate 
when they see killer whales. When you see a 
killer whale pod swimming by, they’re doing 
something they’re ultimately fit for. The 
underwater world is theirs. They’re the top 
predator in an ocean ecosystem and where 
they do their business is someplace we’re 
forever barred from. Their whole world is 
mysterious to us. I think the ultimate value of 
whale watching is people can go away from 
itandinsomedistantscenarioitmay influence 
the way they behave towards nature as a 
whole.” 


Thefts on campus: 

Keep your PIN secret 

On 6 June, an unattended purse was stolen 
from an office in the Cornett Building. The 
victim later received a telephone call from a 
man who identified himself as a bank em¬ 
ployee. During the conversation, the victim 
gave the caller her automated teller machine 
bank card personal identification number 
(PIN). She immediately contacted the bank, 
confirmed that the caller was not a bank 
employee, and cancelled her bank card. 

A similar theft occurred on 27 July from 
the MacLaurin Building. In this case, the 
victim also was called by a man claiming to 
be a bank manager. He said that her purse had 
been turned in at the bank and asked for her 
PIN so that he could cancel her bank card. 
She refused to give him the number. 

In order to prevent such crimes, Traffic 
and Security recommends that you: 

• keep valuables on your person or locked 
up 

• lock your office door even when leaving 
for only a short time 

• never keep your PIN written on a piece of 
paper in your wallet or purse and never give 
anyone else your PIN, and 

• report any suspicious person or circum¬ 
stance to Traffic and Security at local 7600 
during working hours and 7599 after hours. 





























UVic researchers get over $3 million in outside funding 


The Office of Research Administration re¬ 
ports the recentreceipt of the following grants 
and contracts: 

The Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
has awarded the following grants to research¬ 
ers in the Department of Biology: 

• $5,000 to Dr. Robert G.B. Reid to study 
the Xenobiotic Induced Mixed Function Oxy¬ 
genases of Marine Organisms Associated 
with Pulp Mill Effluents and Their Related 
Animal-SedimentBioaccumulationFactors. 

• $4,000 to Dr. Alan P. Austin to study 
Toxicity and Growth EnhancementPotential 
on Periphyton of Glyphosate (ROUNDUP) 
and its Influence, as a Feedstock Contami¬ 
nant, on Juvenile Salmon. 

• $5,000 to Dr. Craig W. Hawryshyn to 
study Sensory Mechanisms of Migration in 
Salmonids. 

• $6,000 to Dr. Nancy Sherwood to study 
Molecular Biology of Growth Releasing 
Factor in Salmon. 

• $8,000 to Dr. Verena 'Dinnicliffe to study 
the Maintenance of Large Benthic Popula¬ 
tions on an Isolated Seamount 

MPR TeltechLtd. has awarded Dr. Rue- 
diger Vahldieck (Electrical and Computer 
Engineering) a $30,000 contract for work on 
Experimental Characterization and Numeri¬ 
cal Simulation of MHMIC’S. 

VIVITRO Systems Inc. has awarded Dr. 
John Dewey (Physics and Astronomy) a 
$2,000grant for workin Shock StudiesLab— 
HiSpin 35 Camera. 

The Foundation for Legal Research has 
awarded Professor Mary Anne Waldron 
(Faculty of Law) a $3,500 grant for work on 
die Law of Interest in Canada. 

The Education Technology Centre (ETC) 
has awarded Drs. Farragher, Francis, Ol- 
lila and Riecken (Faculty of Education) a 
$46,150 grant to evaluate Mount Newton 
Middle School. ETC also awarded the same 
researchers a $6,600 grant to study Student 
Learning and Multi-Media Teaching Re¬ 
sources. 

The Comptroller General has awarded 
Dr. James McDavid (Public Administra¬ 
tion) a $7,000 grant for work on Transcrip¬ 
tion of the Presentations Made to the Interna¬ 
tional Conference on the Well Performing 
Government Organization. 

Energy, Mines andResources Canada has 
awarded the following grants: 

• $5,600 to Dr. Derek Ellis (Biology) to 
study Statistical Analysis of Mines Tailings. 
Seabed Biological Data-banks, with Recom¬ 
mendations for Bioengineered Undersea 
Reclamation. 

• $3,333 to Dr. Eileen Van der Flier-Keller 
(Geography) to study the Relationship Be¬ 
tween Tectonic Setting and Coal Quality— 
Intermontane Deposits of B.C. and theYukon. 

• $5,000 to Dr. Verena Tunnicliffe (Biol¬ 
ogy) to study Sediments and Sulphides of 
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Middle Valley, Juan de Fuca Ridge: Interac¬ 
tive Effects of Vent Biota. 

The CanadianlnternationalDevelopment 
Agency through SimonFraser University has 
awarded Dr. Allen Doige (Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering) a $10,000 grant for the Eastern 
Indonesia University Development Project. 

The National Research Council (Space 
Division) has awarded Dr. Fayez El Guibaly 
(Electrical and Computer Engineering) a 
$997,900 contract over four years for work 
on Development of a Correlator System for 
Astronomical Space-Ground Radio Interfer¬ 
ometry. 

The Canadian Microelectronics Corpo¬ 
ration has awarded Dr. Micaela Serr a (Com¬ 
puter Science) a $18,132 grant to work on 
Testing and Design for Testability for VLSI 
Design: Course Material for University Ex¬ 
tension. 

The Ministry of Advanced Education, 
Training and Technology has awarded Dr. 
David Scott (Mechanical Engineering) a 
$100,000 grant to study Pollution Free En¬ 
ergy. 

The Ministry of Education has awarded 
Dr. Antoinette Oberg (Communications and 
Social Foundations) a $22,395 contract to 
study Enrollment in Mathematics and Physi¬ 
cal Science Courses in B.C. 

The Ministry of Forests and Lands (Re¬ 
search Branch) has awarded Dr. Olaf 
Niemann (Geography) a $6,000 grant to 
study Slope Instability Using Topographic 
Variables. Dr. Niemann was also awarded a 
$5,000 grant from the same Ministry (Inven¬ 
tory Branch) to study Forest Type Mapping 
Using Satellite Remote Sensing Data. 

The B.C. Health Care Research 
Foundation has awarded the following grants: 

• $27,500 to Dr. Trevor Trust (Biochemis¬ 
try and Microbiology) to study Isolation and 
Immunochemical Characterization of 
Campylobacter pylori Adhesins. 

• $33,000 to Dr. William Kay (Biochemis¬ 
try and Microbiology) to study Organization 
and Expression of Fimbriation Genes of S. 
enteritidis. 

The Ministry of Attorney General has 
awarded the following grants to researchers 
in the Faculty of Law: 

• $2,392 to Professor Andrew Pirie for his 
study on Dispute Resolution in Canada: 
Theory and Practice. 

• $1,450 to Professor Hamar Foster for his 
study on Self-incrimination and the Accused’s 
Right to Stand Mute at Trial. 

The National Geographic Society has 
awarded Dr. Eric Roth (Anthropology) a 
$10,658 grant for his work on Rendille Pas- 
toralists of Northern Kenya. 

The Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency has awarded Professor W. A. W. 
Neilson (Faculty of Law) a $165,500 grant 
for UVic South Pacific Investment Negotia¬ 


By Robie Liscomb 
Twelve UVic graduate students have been 
awarded a total of $141,380 in scholarships 
from the B.C. Science Council. The students 
are winners in the 1990 competition for 
Graduate Research, Engineering and Tech¬ 
nology (GREAT) scholarships and Science 
and Technology Awards for Returning Stu¬ 
dents (STARS). The GREAT scholarships 
are intended to give students valuable work- 
related experience in areas complementing 
their studies. They conduct their thesis re¬ 
search in cooperation with an off-campus 
company, agency, or research institute, which 
benefits by the access to the students’ grow¬ 
ing expertise. STARS encourages people with 
industry expertise to re-enter the academic 
world. It is intended to assistmature students 
with at least three years of industry experi¬ 
ence in science and engineering to return to 
university to pursue graduate studies. 

The UVic students, their GREAT proj¬ 
ects, and their collaborating organizations, 
are as follows: 

• Colin Bradley (Mechanical Engineering) 
will work with Comptec International Ltd. 
on the application of laser 3-D digitising to 
the manufacture of injection moulding (ties. 

• Isabel Stevenson (Biochemistry and 
Microbiology) will work with Vernon Seed 
Orchard Co. Ltd. on factors affecting em- 
bryogenesis and seed production in interior 
spruce. 

• Julian Thornton (Biochemistry and 
Microbiology) will work with MicrotekR&D 
Ltd. on live cell vaccines for aquaculture. 


tion and Regulation Workshop. 

The Science Council of British Columbia 
has awarded the following STDF-AGAR 
grants: 

• $38,590 to Dr. Panajotis Agathoklis 
(Electrical and Computer Engineering) to 
work on Development of an Adaptive Con¬ 
troller for S teering of a Hydrographic Survey 
Craft. 

• $38,800 to Dr. Sadik Dost (Mechanical 
Engineering) to study Mechanical Prosthe- 
ses for Vertebral Body Replacements. 

• $30,000 to Dr. Robert Reid (Biology) to 
study Manila Clam Seed Production En¬ 
hancement 

• $108,120 to Dr. Trevor Trust (Biochem¬ 
istry and Microbiology) to study DNA-Based 
Diagnostics for Salmonella enteritidis. 

• $38,000 to Dr. Behrouz Tabarrok 
(Mechanical Engineering) to work on Fur¬ 
ther Developments of die UTEMP Finite 
Element Program for Engineering Design. 

• $36,000 to Dr. P. Von Aderkas (Biology) 
to study Artificial Seed of Western Larch. 

The Ministry of Forests and Lands has 
awarded Dr. John Owens (Biology) a$3,344 
contract for work on Determining Drought 
Resistance and Devising Ways of Improving 
DroughtResistance in Conifer Nursery Stock. 
Dr. Vancy Peavy (Psychological Foun¬ 


• Dean Morewood (Biology) will work 
with Applied Bio-Nomics Ltd. on physio¬ 
logical and applied aspects of cold hardiness 
in Phytoseiulus persimilis and Amblyseius 
cucumeris (Acarina: Phytoseiidae). 

• Daniela Dilorio (Physics and Astron¬ 
omy) will work with the Institute of Ocean 
Sciences on acoustic scintillation observa¬ 
tions in two contrasting ocean environments. 

• Mile Erlic (Electrical and Computer 
Engineering) will work with International 
Submarine Engineering on adaptive trajec¬ 
tory and force control of autonomous robotic 
vehicles in the space and marine environ¬ 
ments. 

• Rafael Garduno (Biochemistry and Mi¬ 
crobiology) will work with Microtek R&D 
Ltd. on Aeromonas-fish cell interactions. 

• Guy Marquis (Physics and Astronomy) 
will work with the Pacific Geoscience Centre 
on mapping fluids in the deep continental 
crust in western Canada. 


dations) has been awarded the following two 
grants for his work on Career Counsellor 
Training: (1) $50,000 from the Ministry of 
Advanced Education, Training and Technol¬ 
ogy, and; (2) $78,419 from the Canadian 
Guidance and Counselling Foundation. 

Supply and Services Canada (Depart¬ 
ment of Communications) has awarded Drs. 
V.K. Bhargava and Q. Wang (Electrical and 
Computer Engineering) a $73,485 contract 
for further work on A Study of Coding for 
Frequency-Hopped Spread Spectrum Satel¬ 
lite Communications—Phases V and VI. 

Health and Welfare Canada (National 
Health, Research & Development Program) 
awarded Dr. Lou Costa (Psychology) a 
$342,228 collaborative grant for the Cana¬ 
dian Study of Health and Aging. 

Rogers Cablesystems Inc.—Canadian 
Cable Labs Fund has awarded the following 
grants to researchers in Electrical and Com¬ 
puter Engineering: 

• $182,360 to Dr. Ruediger Vahldieck for 
his work on Linearization of Optical Trans¬ 
mitters for Amplitude Modulated Signals. 

• $89,860to Dr. Nikitas Dimopoulos for his 
work on an Expert Network Analyzer. 

• $99,760 to Dr. Jens Bornemann for his 
work on Compressed Carrier Transmission 
to CATV Systems. 


• Dimitris Menemenlis (Electrical and 
Computer Engineering) will work with the 
Institute of Ocean Sciences on path averaged 
acoustic measurements in the arctic bound¬ 
ary layer beneath floating ice. 

• John McLeod (Biochemistry and Micro¬ 
biology) will work with Canadian Pacific 
Forest Products Ltd. on molecular markers 
of water stress in Douglas fir. 

• Susan Skaalid (Biology) will work with 
the Pacific Forestry Centre on gray mould of 
greenhouse-grown Douglas fir and the effect 
of sowing densities and seed germination on 
needle senescence and disease severity. 

In addition, Joachim Carolsfield (Biol¬ 
ogy) has been awarded a STARS scholarship 
to work with Archipelago Marine Research 
on identification and application of a spawn¬ 
ing pheromone of Pacific herring. 



‘You can observe a lot 
just by watching.’ 


Yogi Berra 


SSHRC 1990-91 research awards 


Alexander, R. 

HIST 

The organization of Liberal Opposition 
in France, 1815-30 

$8,434 

Arend, A. 

GERM 

The Lyric Poetry of Gottfried Benn 

$15,082 

Bavelas, J.. 

PSYC 

Interactive Gestures: Renewal and 

Extension 

$25,932 

Bennett, C. 

POLI 

The Practice & Implications of Computer 
Matrixing 

$10,748 

Cutt, J. 

SPAD 

Revising & Testing an Accountability 
Regime for Universities 

$10,426 

Grant, P. 

ENGL 

The Present Reader: An Approach to 
Literature & Culture 

$12,000 

Harris, B. 

LING 

The Socio-historic Context of Chinook 
Jargon in B.C. 

$35,353 

Lazarevich, G. 

MUSI 

Joseph Haydn’s Revisions of Italian 

Operas 

$10,420 

Leong, C.K. 

PFED 

Enhancing Literacy with Text-to-Speech 
Computer System 

$24,870 

MacPherson, I. 

HIST 

International Co-operative Movement 

$14,183 

McIntosh, D. 

AMED 

A Documentary History of Music in 
Victoria: 1900-1950 

$12,721 

Oleson, J. 

CLAS 

Excavation & Publication of Water- 
Supply System of Ancient Avara (Jordan) 

$41,069 

Porteous, D. 

GEOG 

The Experience of Place Annihilation 

$23,200 

Roth, E. 

ANTH 

Drought, Sedentism and Livestock Among 
Rendille Pastoralists 

$12,759 

Saunders, T. 

HIST 

The Culture of the Motion Picture in 
Weimar, Germany 

$ 8,658 

Senese, P. 

HIST 

Canada, the Dreyfus Case & Antisemitism 
1894-1906 

$7,400 

Tsurumi, P. 

HIST 

Two Decades of Tension in Asian Studies 

$33,679 


Grad students receive Science Council awards 










Testing the strength of the prosthesis. 


X-ray of the prosthesis in a patient. 


Partial spine replacements 
help cancer victims 



By Cris Leykauf 

When you hear about spinal injuries you 
usually assume the worst—that someone will 
be completely paralyzed, or at least partially 
immobilized. Due to a new prosthesis devel¬ 
oped by Dr. Sadik Dost (Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering) and Dr. E. Alici, an orthopaedic 
surgeon in Turkey, this need not be the case, 
have designed a prosthesis to replace single 
vertebral bodies in the spine. 

The “Alici prosthesis,” which is designed 
to replace single vertebral bodies, has many 
advantages over traditional forms of partial 
spine replacement. The prosthesis varies in 
size, depending on which vertebral body is to 
be replaced. It consists of a middle made of 
polyethylene plastic and two stainless steel 
or cobalt chromium alloy heads. Each of the 
heads is cemented to the neighboring healthy 
vertebra. 

“The prosthesis is ideal for patients who 
have developed cancer in the spine and have 
been recently diagnosed,” Dost explains. “It 
is also suitable for accident victims who have 
had just one vertebral body damaged.” 

The primary advantage of this prosthesis 
for cancer patients is that, unlike bone graft¬ 
ing which is the usual mode of replacement, 
it is not vulnerable to radiation therapy. 

“Bone grafting presents certain problems 
because radiation levels must be lower than 
what the patient sometimes requires or the 
bone graft will become loose,” says Dost. 

Another advantage of the prosthesis is 


The dolorimeter in use. 


that patients can leave the hospital a week 
after having the operation. This was proven 
when the prosthesis was tested successfully 
on four terminally ill patients. Though the 
patients were limited by the cancer, the pros¬ 
thesis did not hamper the activities they were 
still able to perform. One of the four is still 
alive, his life span extended two years be¬ 
yond what it might have been. 

“It functions somewhat like a normal 
vertebral body would,” says Dost, pointing 
at an x-ray of die prosthesis implanted in one 
of the patients. “It’s not like an unyielding 
piece of metal,” he explains, referring to 
another method of partial spine replacement. 
“The heads (of the prosthesis) rotate freely. 
There’s no pain. You wouldn’t know it was 
there unless you exerted yourself too much.” 

Though the prosthesis has been used al¬ 
ready, there still remains some work to be 
done. Dost and Alici are conducting tests on 
how much and what types of pressure the 
device will take when implanted in fresh 
spines from cadavers. Dost admits being 
somewhat squeamish, saying that implant¬ 
ing them is Alici’s job, not his. 

Dost predicts the prosthesis could be 
widely used, since the spine is a common 
place for cancer. As long as the cancer is 
diagnosed in time, patients with this prosthe¬ 
sis will be able to lead normal lives, whereas 
before, movement could have been very 
painful. 
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Engineer and M.D. develop 
electronic pain meter 


Engineers receive new awards 
to help market innovations 

UVic engineers and their associates have been awarded four Market Assessment of Research 
and Technology (MART) grants from the Science Council of B.C. on behalf of the Ministry 
of Advanced Education, Training and Technology. The grants enable researchers to hire 
marketing consultants to determine the size of the potential maiket for an innovation. The 
consultants also determine what segment of the market should be addressed and make 
suggestions about appropriate pricing and distribution. 

Dr. Adam Zielinski (Electrical Engineering) has been granted $15,900 in connection with 
a new electronic pain meter he has developed along with Christopher J. Atkins, M .D (See 
related story in this issue of The Ring.) 

Dr. Behrouz Tabarrok (Mechanical Engineering) has been awarded $19,650 for market- 
mgof the UTEMP finite elementprogram for engineering design thathe has been developing 
with graduate students Jim Moore and Marinos Hadjistylianou. 

Dr. Geoffrey Vickers and Peter Wild (both of Mechanical Engineering) have been 
awarded $19,000 for marketing the compact, quiet desalination unit they developed. In 
addition, Vickers and Rolf Oetter (Mechanical Engineering) have been granted $16,000 to 
market their ShipCAM software. 

Professional Staff Ass’n. 
elects new executive at AGM 


By Robie Liscomb 
Dr. Adam Zielinski (Electrical and Com¬ 
puter Engineering) and local rheumatologist 
Dr. Christopher Atkins have developed a 
new electronic pain assessing device that 
promises to help in testing the efficacy of 
analgesic drugs for people with such dis¬ 
eases as arthritis. 

The device, called a dolorimeter (from the 
Latin dolor, pain), has a probe in the form of 
pressure sensitive film that is attached to the 
examiner’s finger. The probe was designed 
by Arthur Makosinski (Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering). As the examiner applies finger 
pressure to a patient’s joint, the amount of 
pressure exerted is displayed on a small 
monitor attached to the sensor by wires. This 
enables the examiner to measure the mini¬ 
mum amount of pressure required to elicit 
pain in the joint. Such information is impor¬ 
tant in evaluating the extent and progression 
of joint disease. 

Several rheumatologists have participated 
in a recent pilot study comparing the use of 
the electronic dolorimeter with that of the 
conventional methodofmeasuringjoint pain. 
In the conventional method, the examiner 
applies “firm” pressure to the joint and notes 
whether the patientfeels no tenderness, some 
tenderness, feels tenderness and winces, or 
feels tenderness, winces and withdraws his 
or her hand. One problem with this method is 
the subjective nature of what constitutes 
“firm” pressure, which leads to variation of 
results among examiners. 

With the electronic dolorimeter, physi¬ 
cians can indicate which of many levels of 
pressure is sufficient to induce pain. The pilot 
test showed that use of the electronic dolori¬ 
meter resulted in greater accuracy and less 
variation in measurements from physician to 
physician. It also causes less pain to sensitive 
joints than the conventional method and it is 
more sensitive to small amounts of 
inflammation undetectable by applying the 
“firm” pressure used in the conventional 
method of examination. 

Mechanical dolorimeters have been de¬ 
veloped that apply a standard amount of 
pressure to a joint. They are cumbersome, 
however, and do not involve the application 
of finger pressure with its advantage of ena¬ 
bling the examiner to feel the contour and 
consistency of underlying joint structures 
during measurement 


“It is amazing to realize,” says Zielinski, 
“that in spite of advances in electronic and 
sensor technology, there are still many fields 
which are yet to benefit from it” 

The electronic dolorimeter promises to 
accelerate and simplify the process of testing 
the efficacy of new analgesic drugs. At pres¬ 
ent, the conventional method of pain meas¬ 
urement is used in such clinical trials. The 
use of the electronic dolorimeter, with its 
increased accuracy, may enable researchers 
to reduce the duration of such clinical trials 
and the number of patients needed in order to 
generate statistically significant results in 
such studies. This would result in new drugs 
moving more quickly to the market. 

Several patients involved in the recent 
pilot study expressed an interest in obtaining 
electronic dolorimeters to monitor their own 
medications in the same way that blood pres¬ 
sure measurements are performed by pa¬ 
tients to control their dose of anti-hyperten¬ 
sive agents. This may indicate that there is a 
potential market for personal useof the device. 

, Zielinski enjoys the challenge of seeking 
simple solutions to seemingly difficult prob¬ 
lems and is pleased with the results of this 
collaboration. “I have always enjoyed inter¬ 
disciplinary projects justified by real needs.” 
he says. “Working with Dr. Atkins, a medical 
doctor, on this one was a refreshing experi¬ 
ence.” 

Zielinski and Atkins developed and tested 
their dolorimeter with financial assistance 
from CIB A-GElGY Canada Ltd. in the form 
of a $16,000 grant administered by the Ar¬ 
thritis Society in Vancouver and UVic. Seven 
units were built by the University of Victoria 
and used for testing. Rights to the invention 
have been assigned to UVic, and application 
foraU.S.patenthasbeen filed. CIBA-GEIGY 
has contributed $3,000 toward extending the 
patent rights to other countries. Currently, a 
large scale clinical trial is being planned to 
compare the use of the device with that of 
conventional methods. The trial will be 
conducted at U.B.C. and funded by CIBA- 
GEIGY through UVic. In addition, Zielinski 
has been awarded a $15,900 Market Assess¬ 
ment of Research and Technology (MART) 
grant from the Science Council of B.C. on 
behalf of the Ministry of Advanced Educa¬ 
tion for evaluation of the market potential for 
the device. 


It took two attempts, but the UVic Profes¬ 
sional Staff Association (PSA) was able to 
proceed with its Annual General Meeting on 
June 25. The meeting was originally sched¬ 
uled for 12:00 noon, but when a head count 
revealed that the meeting fell just short of the 
quorum of 30 members, a constitutional 
provision was invoked to allow the meeting 
to reconvene 30 minutes later with the num¬ 
ber of members present. Twenty-six of the 
association’s 116 members were on hand to 
elect a new executive. Incumbent G.R.(Bob) 
Campbell edged out Dick Rennie for Presi¬ 
dent, while Patrick George (Vice-President), 
Brian Atwell (Treasurer), and Kim McGowan 
(Secretary) were acclaimed to their posi¬ 
tions. Colin Butterfield, David C. Clode, 
DickRennieandEvelyn Samuel were elected 


as directors out of a field of seven candidates. 

Campbell told the meeting that the Uni¬ 
versity had set the level of professional staff 
salaries for the current year. PSA members 
will be receiving a five percent across-the- 
board increase while some members will 
receive additional market adjustments. 
Money is also being made available for prog¬ 
ress and performance adjustments. 

The PSA now has 116 members, the larg¬ 
est number in its 11-year history. Member¬ 
ship in the Association is voluntary. Nearly 
200 UVic employees from the Administra¬ 
tion andAcademicProfessionalsgroup(other 
than Librarians, who have their own Asso¬ 
ciation) are eligible to join. 

The Association has an acc um ulated sur¬ 
plus of $7,048 as of March 31,1990. 


Best wishes, retirees 


Twenty-one UVic faculty and staff retired 
during the period from 1 July 1989 to 30 June 
1990. The staff of The Ring joins with these 
retirees’ other friends in wishing them all a 
long and pleasant retirement The 21 em¬ 
ployees who retired this past year are: 

• Dr. Lionel Adey (English) 

• Mrs.ReidunAnderssen(LanguageCentre) 

• Mrs. Doris Bloomfield (Housing) 

• Mrs. Gisela Bradatsch (Chemistry) 

• Mrs. Jean Dando (Library) 

• Mrs. Audrey Faddegon (Office of Univer¬ 
sity Secretary) 

• Mrs. Felicita Gomez (SUB) 

• Ms Dorothy Grieve (Library) 


• Mr. Robert W. Hinds (Buildings and 
Grounds) 

• Dr. Sydney W. Jackman (History) 

• Mr.GeoigeJones(BuildingsandGrounds) 

• Mr. Jaroslav Karlovsky (Music) 

• Mr. Forbes R. McLean (Buildings and 
Grounds) 

• Mr. Ole Olsen (Buildings and Grounds) 

• Dr. Howard E. Petch (President) 

• Mr. Willis Plourd (Food Services) 

• Mrs. Audrey C. Price (Admissions) 

• Mr. William R. Taggart (Library) 

• Dr. Margaret Travis (Arts in Education) 

• Mr. Lloyd A. Tuttle (Housing) 

• Dr. Robin Wood (Music). 
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Disabled students push 
for greater accessibility 

By Daniel Hughes 


A group of disabled students at UVic wants 
to focus attention on physical accessibility 
issues on campus in hopes of fostering a 
greater understanding of issues affecting 
disabled students. To accomplish these goals 
they have recently formed the UVic Associa¬ 
tion of Disabled Students (UVADS). 

The group hopes to help disabled students 
reach their academic, social, and athletic 
goals on campus and aims to promote a more 
positive image of the abilities of disabled 
people. It wants to integrate as many activi¬ 
ties on campus as possible for disabled stu¬ 
dents. In addition, UVADS hopes to encour¬ 
age more disabled people to take part in post¬ 
secondary education. 

Mamie Essery, chairperson of the group, 
is a third-year elementary education student 
who has been on campus since January. At 
the age of three she was diagnosed as having 
juvenile rheumatoid arthritis, a chronic ail¬ 
ment characterized by pain, swelling, and 
stiffness of the joints. Essery refuses to be 
overwhelmed by her illness and says, “People 
are overwhelmed by the word (Usability; I 
prefer the word capability.” 

UVADS will be acting as an advocacy 
body in the decision-making process as it 
affects accessibility for disabled students. 
Essery will meet with representatives of 
Buildings and Grounds this summer to dis¬ 
cuss specific accessibility issues such as the 
Cornett Building’s hard-to-open doors and 
the front of the Student Union Building, 
which has only stairs leading into it. 

“The access problems are there,” says 
Essery, “and one of the reasons they’re there 
is because society still isn’t aware of the 
problems.” 

Jim Helme, Director of Buildings and 
Grounds, thinks meeting with UVADS is “a 
good idea so that priorities can be clearly 
established and so we can apply our re¬ 
sources, which are not unlimited, in the right 
direction. In the last ten or twelve years we 
have established a great many things on 
campus to make it more accessible,” says 
Helme, “including hundreds of curb cuts in 
campus walkways, many ramps into the 
buildings, wheelchair lifts, and washroom 
access for wheelchairs. But you’re probably 
never done with a subject like this,” says 
Helme. “There are always more things to 
do.” 

Frank Jonasen of the B.C. Educational 
Association of Disabled Students agrees. 
Jonasen was on campus in mid-July evaluat¬ 
ing accessability for the Ministry of Ad¬ 
vanced Education, and although UVic scored 
better than the other two B.C. universities 
there are still problems. These include lack of 
seating in the Phoenix Theatre and a lack of 
current information on accessibility. 

Essery points to such things as limited 
handicapped parking spaces and irregulari¬ 
ties in the concrete walkways where con¬ 
struction is taking place (causing a blind 
student in the Society enormous difficulties 
in getting around the campus) as areas where 
the input of the UVADS could be very valu¬ 
able. 

Another area of the university that needs 
improvement are the heavy doors on the 


Cornett Building, which Essery says are 
“terrible, absolutely terrible. We have had 
members that are in wheelchairs that have 
had to sit there for half an hour or an hour just 
for someone to open the doors so that they 
could get to their class.” 

Gordon Argyle, a third-year history stu¬ 
dent who uses a wheelchair, agrees. “Cornett 
wins the door prize,” he says. 

Argyle, a quadriplegic who broke his neck 
in a car accident 14 years ago at the age of 23, 
would like to see electric doors installed on 
the Cornett Building but realizes it is a ques¬ 
tion of expense. “On existing structures we 
understand they can only do so much, but 
with new buildings we’re going to demand 
accessibility,” he says. 

“WehavehadtheComett situation brought 
to our attention,” says Helme. Buildings and 
•Grounds has adjusted the tension of the door 
springs, and while Helme is not convinced 
electric doors are the best answer, he is con¬ 
sidering other options. 

Argyle returned to university several years 
ago, after having been in real estate for most 
of his life. “Realistically I could only get into 
one of twenty houses,” Argyle says. “It be¬ 
came a hassle to find a partner to help me.” 

Argyle has difficulties fitting his wheel¬ 
chair under tables and desks, especially in the 
library. The newly expanded cafeteria also 
poses problems for Argyle. “I can only sit at 
perimeter tables because they’re all so close 
together,”heexplains,“andIcan’tget through 
the metal bars at the till.” 

Argyle believes that education is the key 
to helping “the staggering numbers of (dis¬ 
abled) people just sitting in apartments doing 
nothing.” A bit of inventiveness never hurts 
either. At one time Argyle was building a 
house he had designed himself. “I couldn’t 
be there watching the workmen all the time,” 
he says, “so I left a wheelchair there and told 
them to try it before building anything. The 
workmen found that they had to change a lot 
of things they were going to build.” 

David Clode, Associate Director of Stu¬ 
dent and Ancillary Services, played a key 
role in bringing UVADS together last winter. 
He describes his role as Disabled Student 
Advisor as assisting students “with ways and 
means of getting the best bang for their buck 
out of the UVic experience.” 

Clode sees a bright future for UVADS. “If 
they demonstrate their numbers and letpeople 
know they exist, they can affect systemic 
change,” he says. 

That change might include a re-evalu- 
ation of how we spend tax dollars for dis¬ 
abled citizens. ‘There seems to be no end of 
dollars for research, but most of these people 
are not going to see a cure in their lifetimes. 
They are, however, going to be disabled for 
their lifetimes,” says Clode. “Maybe it’s more 
worthwhile spending that research money on 
electrifying all the doors.” 

Those interested in joining or learning 
moreabout UVADS,canreach Mamie Essery 
at 642-5720. “We are promoting handicap 
awareness issues,” said Essery, “but it’s open 
to teachers, professionals, the community, 
and non-disabled students. We’re not limit¬ 
ing it. It’s open to everyone.” 


Phone/fundraising campaign begins 


UVic’s alumni will be receiving phone calls 
this week from students asking for donations 
to the newly established President’s Endow¬ 
ment Fund. This fund will provide for areas 
of greatest need in the University and give 
"more flexibility to establish new student 
awards and new initiatives in education,” 
says Robin Marcellus, UVic Development 
Coordinator. 

A dozen students have already been hired 
for the fund-raising campaign, and will un¬ 
dergo a three-day training program conducted 
by Pamela Oram of the Vancouver-based 
International Telemarketing Consultants Ltd. 
“She is very thorough,” says Marcellus, “and 
will cover getting to know the telephone, lis¬ 
tening, voice and personality, painting pic¬ 
tures with words, dealing with differentkinds 
of donors, and the benefits of donating.” 

“The alumni have an affiliation with the 
University,” says Marcellus. “What they’re 
doing now probably goes back to what they 
took here, and how they felt about the Uni¬ 
versity. Some of the programs that are avail¬ 
able at the University may not exist without 
individual or community support. The sup¬ 
port that people give the University will be 
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reflected in the programs we offer and the 
graduates that we produce. The better the 
school performs, the more everybody in¬ 
volved has a sense of ownership and pride.” 

This fund-raising program gives alumni 
the opportunity to increase their donation 
four-fold. A well-established foundation is 
considering matching each donation on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis, and the B.C. govern¬ 
ment will also match the donation plus the 
foundation’s gift dollar for dollar. 

The program is scheduled to last about 
eight weeks, and a total of22,000alumni will 
be called. In addition to asking for donations, 
die student callers will also be answering any 
questions that alumni may have about what’s 
happening at the University. The goal of the 
program this year is to increase the number of 
donors to 20 percent of alumni and in the long 
term to raise $3.5 million by 1993. 

More callers are going to be needed for 
the program, and any students interested 
should contact the Development Office at 
721-7624after September 4. Additional train¬ 
ing sessions will be scheduled. The starting 
wage is $6 per hour and the job may continue 
beyond eight weeks if needed. 


Armitage new director, School 


of Social Work 

By Stephen Stamp 
Sixteen years after his first interview for the 
position. Professor Andrew Armitage is the 
new Director of UVic’s School of Social 
Work. No, the delay is not the result of an 
extraordinarily long hiring process. After 
Prof. Brian Wharf, now Dean of the Faculty 
of Human and Social Development, was 
selected for the position in 1974, Armitage 
entered public service for a period of 10 
years. The experience he gained there, along 
with previous experience from five years as 
a social worker and 12 years as a professor of 
Social Work at UBC, the University of Cal¬ 
gary and then UVic, has made Armitage “the 
prototype of the kind of people we are look¬ 
ing for” in the School of Social Work, ac¬ 
cording to Wharf. 

“In a faculty like this, the ideal faculty 
member is active in the field, a competent 
and lively teacher and a productive re¬ 
searcher,” Wharf expands. “Andrew is an 
excellent example of that kind of ‘triple 
threat.’” 

Armitage was a social worker in Prince 
George and Fort St. John after receiving his 
B.Sc. in Physics and Chemistry from King’s 
College, London University, in 1960 and his 
M.S .W. from UBC in 1966. While serving as 
a Professor and Associate Dean in the Uni¬ 
versity of Calgary’s Faculty of Social Wel¬ 
fare between 1971 and 1977 Armitage wrote 
Social Welfare in Canada, which remains the 
most common text for introductory social 
welfare courses across Canada. 

He joined the government as the Assistant 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Lands, 
Parks and Housing because “I wanted to be 
part of running the things that I had been 
teaching and talking about” as an academic. 
In his final two years in public service, 
Armitage was Superintendent of Family and 
Child Services in the Ministry of Social 
Services and Housing; he was responsible 
for the protection and guardianship of 7,000 
children in the care of B.C. Social Services. 
His time in the government gave him valu¬ 
able experience in administration which 
complemented his academic expertise. 

He joined UVic as a visiting professor in 
1987 and became a permanent faculty 
member in 1989. Armitage says that while 
his time in public service was invaluable to 
his personal and professional development, 
he was glad to return to the University. “In 
the government you are a servant of others; 
you can’t control your own time or do what 
you are interested in. The stress level is much 
higher and there are several restrictions.” 
One restriction is not being allowed to pub¬ 
lish in one’s field because to do so would 
conflict with civil servants’ responsibility to 
provide their knowledge and opinions to 
their superiors. Armitage took advantage of 
his return to the academic community to 
publish the second edition of Social Welfare 
in Canada. He also enjoys the opportunity to 
be with students of all ages and to develop a 
progressive working relationship with other 
members of the faculty. 

Armitage began his five-year term as di¬ 
rector July 1. He will continue to teach a 
course in social welfare and is a candidate for 
a Doctor of Philosophy degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Bristol, England, for which he has 
received a 1990-91 Laidlaw Foundation 
Research Award. His dissertation is, “Abo¬ 
riginal Peoples and Family and Child Wel¬ 
fare: an International Comparison.” Research¬ 
ing the paper took him to Australia this year, 
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and next year he will travel to New Zealand. 
Armitage is studying how indigenous people 
are treated by social workers in those coun¬ 
tries and Canada, looking for lessons that can 
be transferred internationally, such as how to 
recover from oppression and how to avoid it. 
“I’m trying to understand how two peoples 
live together,” he says, “where one group has 
all the power and is a majority and the other 
is an indigenous minority.” 

Armitage sees three areas as major foci of 
his term as director. The First Nations Social 
Work Program has been created to assist 
Natives to establish a system of social work 
that will be functional in their own commu¬ 
nities. Armitage believes that the program is 
a step towards practical self-government for 
British Columbia’s aboriginals and that good 
strides have been made in developing the 
program, but a great deal of work remains to 
be done before it is complete. 

The second focus is the School of Social 
Work’s collaborative projects with Cariboo, 
Okanagan, and Malaspina Colleges. Cariboo 
and Okanagan will begin offering UVic 
courses this fall and will soon be granting 
UVic B.S.W. degrees. Eventually, they will 
offer their own degree programs. Malaspina 
College is now prepared to give face-to-face 
courses to UVic distance education students. 
These programs are designed to help allevi¬ 
ate the shortage of qualified social workers in 
British Columbia. According to Wharf, a 
B .S. W. degree is a desired entry qualification 
by the provincial Ministry of Social Work. 
“The Ministry needs more B.S.W. graduates 
than UBC and UVic can produce,” Wharf 
says, “and while it is the largest employer it 
is certainly not the only one.” 

The third area of focus is the joint gradu¬ 
ate school program being developed with the 
Schools of Nursing and Child and Youth 
Care. Courses will begin to be offered in 
September 1991. The core curriculum con¬ 
sists of joint courses designed to give stu¬ 
dents a conceptual understanding of admin¬ 
istrative policy. Students will then specialize 
for thesis work. Graduates in the Social Work 
stream will receive M.S. W. degrees while the 
other Schools plan to offer M.A. degrees. 
With all these things in store for him as 
director, Armitage will have ample opportu¬ 
nities to make use of the diverse expertise he 
has gained in his career. 


Gimme shelter! 

All types of accommodation 
sought for students 

’T is the season once again when new and returning students come up against the tight 
Victoria housing market in their search for digs for the coming year. In previous years, 
many local residents have offered accommodation. Their help is appreciated and needed 
this year as much as ever. 

The Housing Office urgently needs listings of available accommodation for Winter 
Session students. The preference of most students is for self-contained accommodation, 
says Gavin Quiney.ManagerofHousingandConference Services, butlistings are so few 
that any accommodation would help. 

In addition, short-term accommodation (from 2-10 days) is needed for students while 
they look for permanent lodgings. Such temporary accommodation will be needed from 
September 1-10. 

Anyone who would like further information or who can offer temporary or permanent 
shelter for our students should call Cindy Lew at 721-8397. 












Maloney new law dean 


By Stephen Stamp 
Professor Maureen Maloney (Law), on July 
1 became the second woman dean ever at 
UVic and the third female currently serving 
as dean at a Canadian law school. Those 
numbers make Maloney a rarity and will 
focus extra attention on her during her five- 
year term as the fourth Dean of UVic’s Fac¬ 
ulty of Law. She follows three men who 
continue to serve the academic and public 
community in significant positions. Found¬ 
ing Dean Prof. F. Murray Fraser left UVic in 
1987, following a distinguished teaching 
career, to become President of the University 
of Calgary. Prof. Lyman Robinson, who was 
Dean from 1980 to ’85 and is still teaching at 
UVic, has won the Master Teacher Award 
presented annually by the graduating class 
from the Faculty of Law, and is an active 
member of the British Columbia Law Re¬ 
form Commission. Maloney’s predecessor. 
Prof. William Neilson, was recently awarded 
a grant of $165,500 to operate the UVic 
South Pacific Investment Negotiation and 
Reconciliation Workshop. 

With all that in mind, what was the first 
thing that impressed itself upon Maloney 
when she began her new position? “I was 
staggered by the amount of mail that comes 
through this office,” she says. Mail is not the 
only demand on her time these days. The 
combination of her new responsibilities and 
commitments which she had accepted before 
being selected dean, such as speaking ar¬ 
rangements and workshops across the coun¬ 
try, allows Maloney only one weekend off 
from September to Christmas, and she ex¬ 
pects it to disappear soon, too. 

Among her scheduled speaking engage¬ 
ments in the coming year is the National 
Association of Women and the Law Confer¬ 
ence to be held in Toronto in February of 
1991 at which she is the plenary speaker. 
Maloney is a strong contributor in the pursuit 
of equality for women in the field of law and 
elsewhere. She believes itis “time that women 
started getting dean’s positions generally and 
in law specifically.” Maloney points out that 
“four or five” deanships were open in Cana¬ 
dian law schools in the past year, and she was 
the only woman hired. At least, she notes, 
women are now getting short-listed for posi¬ 
tions, which means that the struggle for equity 
is having results, even if progress is slow to 
come. 

While her hiring can be seen as a sign that 
UVic is committed to addressing the issue of 
employmentequity,Professor John Kilcoyne 
(Law) is quick to assert that gender was not 
a factor in Maloney receiving the job. 
Kilcoyne, who was a member of the search 
committee to select the new Dean, says that 
the committee was impressed with the 35- 
year-old Maloney’s thoughtfulness, poise, 
and maturity. Kilcoyne adds more specific 
endorsements of Maloney for the position. 
She displays “a commitment to both a con¬ 
sultative and consensual decision-making 
process,” he says. ‘That is, consulting with 
faculty and students to establish a consen¬ 
sus.” 

Kilcoyne says that Maloney also recog¬ 
nizes “the importance of the relationship 
between the law school and the community, 
both professional and the general public.” 
Finally, she espouses a humanistic approach 
to legal education, which would be fostered 
by “establishing a climate of tolerance and 
respect among faculty and students.” 

Maloney says the legal education system 
in Canada is good but can be improved by 
bringing it up to date rather than continuing 
to teach traditional courses in traditional ways. 
“Tomorrow’s students need to be more well- 
rounded,” she says. “We need to turn out 
more humane lawyers and to remember that 
people can do other things with a law degree 
than just practice.” 

Maloney is originally from Hampton, 
England, and received her Bachelor of Laws 
degree from the University of Warwick in 
1977. She then practiced in England for two- 
and-a-half years, specializing in corporate 
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and tax law, before going to the University of 
Toronto to complete her LL.M. After gradu¬ 
ate school she joined UVic as an Assistant 
Professor in 1981. She has been an associate 
professor since 1986, teaching primarily in¬ 
troductory and advanced Taxation, Business 
Associations, and Securities. Maloney won 
the Master Teacher Award for 1989-90 and 
plans to maintain at least a nominal teaching 
load while she is dean. She will be involved 
in Legal Process, which first-year students 
take exclusively for the first three weeks in 
September and for another week in February, 
and also hopes to be able to continue teaching 
Advanced Taxation. 

One of Maloney’s goals for the next five 
years is to encourage UVic’s law professors 
to think of new and innovative ways of teach¬ 
ing, ways that deal with the law in realistic 
economic, social, and political contexts. She 
realizes that such an approach to instruction 
demands “a lot of work: it requires continual 
preparation.” While some may see excel¬ 
lence in teaching and in research to be mutu¬ 
ally exclusive because of the commitments 
of time and energy demanded for each, 
Maloney also hopes to build upon UVic’s 
growing reputation in legal scholarship so 
that the university becomes one of the lead¬ 
ing research centres in the country. Maloney 
believes that “the best researchers are often 
the best teachers; the excitement that comes 
with always learning carries over” from the 
research library to the classroom. 

Maloney says that UVic is doing “very 
well in comparison with other schools” in 
dealing with race and gender issues. UVic 
already offers one course in Native Law, and 
a second will be starting this September. 
These courses are an example of new initia¬ 
tives intended to improve UVic’s handling of 
these areas. Maloney adds that, while devel¬ 
opment of new courses is important, it is 
equally important to integrate Native and 
feminist perspectives into other areas of the 
curriculum, particularly property, criminal, 
and constitutional law courses. 

With all the things that she hopes to ac¬ 
complish in the next five years, as well as 
dealing with the flow of mail which can 
always be counted on to increase in Septem¬ 
ber, Maloney says, “it’s going to be an inter¬ 
esting five years. You just have to learn to get 
super-organized and remain calm atall times. 
I have enjoyed it so far, surprisingly,” she 
adds, laughing. Maloney continues to smile 
when asked what she would like her term as 
dean to be remembered for years from now. 
In addition to the things already described, 
she says “I would also like people to be able 
to honestly say it was fun to work here.” 

Professor Hamar Foster (Law), who was 
algo a member of the search committee, sums 
up the committee’s opinion of Maloney. 
“UVic has been fortunate to have three very 
good deans, and I’m confident that Maureen 
will be the fourth.” 


Stewart, Lancaster reappointed to BOG 

The Hon. Bruce Strachan, Minister of Advanced Education, Training and Technology, has 
reappointed Ian Stewart and Miriam Lancaster to three-year terms on fie Board of Governors 
of fie University. 

Stewart has been a Board member for nine years, serving as Chair for six of those years. 
A Victoria resident, he is President and Chief Executive Officer of SeacoastEquities Inc. in¬ 
vestment company of which Honda City is a part. He also sits on the Board of Rogers 
CableSystems Ltd. 

Lancaster is a music teacher and UVic graduate (M.A. in English, 1976) who lives in 
Courtenay. This appointment is to her second consecutive term on the Board. 


France honours Clebant 
with Palmes Academiques 


By Robie Liscomb 
Monique Cldbant, Special French Programs 
Co-ordinator for University Extension, was 
made a “Chevalier de l’Ordre” of the Palmes 
Acaddmiques by France’s Consul General 
on 14 July in a ceremony in Vancouver. 
Among those attending fie Bastille Day 
presentation were UVic President Dr. David 
Strong and Director of University Extension 
and Community Relations Dr. D. Gordon 
Thompson. 

The honour is given in the name of the 
President of the Republic of France to recog¬ 
nize educators who have made significant 
contributions to the teaching of French lan¬ 
guage and culture, whether in France or other 
countries. Clebantreceived theaward for her 
15 years of service in providing French lan¬ 
guage education programs through UVic 
Extension. 

“I am very happy and proud to have re¬ 
ceived this award,” says Cldbant, “because it 
is yet another bond between France and 
Canada and further recognition of what is 
done in French education here. This honour 
has a very special meaning for me, because I 
was bom in France and am a citizen of 
Canada.” 

In 1969 and 1970, Cldbant found herself 
teaching French to Canadian university stu¬ 
dents at a program in France. At the request 
of a University of Montreal professor, she 
came to this country to help with his work. 
She prepared for her M.A. in Linguistics at 
Montreal, receiving it from the University of 
Grenoble. After teaching for a year at the 
University of Regina, she came to UVic in 
1975. 

“When I arrived at UVic, I saw great 
potential to develop French language pro¬ 
grams for B.C. teachers,” she recalls. "French 
immersion programs were just starting here, 
and I saw fiat they would become increas¬ 
ingly important.” Now, Cldbant coordinates 
15 different programs, including those in 
Japanese and Mandarin Chinese as well as in 
French. She focuses on language teaching 
and learning through the immersion process 
and in-service training for teachers. 

“Our programs are really very well 
known,” she says. Vivacious and quick to 
laugh, Cldbant herself is well known by 
French language teachers throughout the 
province. She has worked in close associa¬ 
tion with the Ministry of Education and runs 
three French immersion programs for teach- 
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Cldbant 


ers in the summers. “In the last two years we 
have also opened our immersion programs to 
teachers from other provinces,” she explains, 
“and we have had teachers from Alberta and 
Saskatchewan attend.” 

Cldbant was the first to bring to Canada 
Clip Vao, a computer-controlled, multi- 
media, interactive French language learning 
system which was developed in France. 
Cldbant introduced it at UVic in 1988, and it 
has since spread to six other Canadian educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

"Monique’s skill in program development 
for adults has added significantly to the repu¬ 
tation of the University for its Extension 
Programs,” says Dr. Larry E. Devlin, Associ¬ 
ate Director of Extension. “Her honour is 
justly earned.” 

Enthusiastic and dedicated, Clebant served 
as President of Alliance Fran^aisc de Victo¬ 
ria in 1985 and is presently a consultant for 
the Canadian Federation of Alliances 
Fran?aises. 

“I love my work,” she exclaims, “because 
I can address some of the needs for French 
education—not all the needs, but some—and 
it presents such a great opportunity to be 
creative.” 


Visiting New Zealand expert 
revising rural education 
telecourse 


By Christine Gilgun 
Dr. Ken Stevens, a scholar from New Zea¬ 
land, is working with Education Extension 
on an innovative distance education course 
for the Knowledge Network. The course, 
entitled Education in the Small Community, 
was last revised in 1986 and is now being 
extensively redesigned to assist teachers in 
rural communities. “Distanceeducation tech¬ 
nology in B.C. is very sophisticated,” says 
Stevens, “but I am surprised that research on 
education in rural communities is not more 
extensive.” 

Stevens was himself educated in a rural 
community in New Zealand and has experi¬ 
ence as a teacher. Stevens, who is on a sab¬ 
batical, has taught at James Cook University 
in Northern Australia and now teaches at 
Victoria University of Wellington in New 
Zealand. While in Australia, Stevens met 
UVic’s Dr. Bill Cross (Social and Natural 
Sciences, retired, 1989) which resulted in his 
coming to B.C. and being contracted to work 
with UVic on rural education. 

Education in the Small Community deals 
with vfiious aspects of teaching in small 
rural schools. It covers differences between 
teaching in a small community and teaching 
in an urban environment, teaching beyond 
one’s area of specialization, using the rural 
community as a curriculum resource, help¬ 
ing rural students with special needs, and 
adapting B.C.’s sophisticated distance edu¬ 
cation technology to rural classrooms. Teach¬ 
ers are also introduced to ways they can assist 
rural students make non-loci career choices. 

“Rural teachers must mediate between 


urban and rural environments,” says Ste¬ 
vens, “and it is expected that they will as¬ 
sume positions of leadership in small com¬ 
munities.” 

In an interview for the B.C. Knowledge 
Network between Stevens and Ms. Lila Kil- 
roy, an experienced rural teacher, Kilroy 
stressed the importance of teachers in rural 
communities getting to know thelocal people 
well and actively participating in community 
affairs. She says that if Native students, for 
example, sense the teacher is really inter¬ 
ested in them as individuals, they cooperate 
and work with the teacher. Kilroy suggests 
the teacher’s attitude towards students is the 
single most important factor in this situation. 

This course also prepares teachers to rec¬ 
ognize and help students with physical and 
emotional handicaps, learning disabilities, 
and problems related to drugs, pregnancy, 
and stress. 

Education in the Small Community em¬ 
phasizes the importance of technology as an 
educational tool and encourages teachers to 
become familiar with computers and to use 
electronic mail, video technology, and net¬ 
working. 

Stevens believes that teachers willing to 
accept the challenges of the small commu¬ 
nity school may find that this can accelerate 
their professional development. The course 
will be presented in 10 sessions to be aired 
September 21 to November 23. It is made up 
of video and audio tapes, printed materials, 
teleconferencing tutorials and instructor-to- 
teacher personal telephone contact. 
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On 14 July about 50 gifted grade 11 and 12 students from across Canada—participants in 
the Shad Valley B.C. program—visited campus. They were challenged by the science and 
engineering departments to build a 15-second timer out of miscellaneous materials 
(above left), to create a multilayered cocktail using hot and cold water, sugar and salt 


(centre), and to calculate heat loss from a building (above right). They were also treated to 
lunch by the Ministry of Advanced Education, Training and Technology, had a musical 
soirde at the School of Music, and took in a performance of Peter Pan, and toured the set 
and met the cast of the play. 


program: Education for the 21st century 


The Year 2000 

by Daniel Hughes 

If you have a child returning to elementary 
school this September, you will notice some 
striking changes. Little Susie will be in a 
classroom with 5-, 6-, and 7-year-olds, and 
there will be no differentiation between kin¬ 
dergarten and grades one or two. As she gets 
older, she won’t be coming home with A’s or 
D’s on her report card, nor will she be study¬ 
ing the traditional core subjects of science, 
English, math, and social studies. 

These changes are part of the first year of 
implementation of the Ministry of Education’s 
Year 2000 plan, designed to “enable learners 
to develop their individual potential and to 
acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
needed to contribute to a healthy society and 
a prosperous and sustainable economy.*’ 
Curriculum and assessment under the new 
program will allow for continuous learning, 
provide for self-direction, and meet the indi¬ 
vidual learning needs of students. 

By the year2000, these changes will have 
been implemented from grades K-12 in the 
entire B.C. public school system, resulting in 
a new way of teaching our youngsters and the 
scrapping of the present system. 

“I think the purpose of the primary pro¬ 
gram is to recognize the individuality of the 
children coming into the program and to get 
them started in a positive way,” says Dr. 
Norma Mickelson (Communication and 
Social Foundations). She is part of the 
Ministry’s Primary Steering Committee, and 
it has been her job to review and edit the 
program that is now starting. 

Especially at the primary level, emphasis 
in the schools will be on the abilities of indi¬ 
vidual children and not on their failings. 
Evaluation will not use the present system of 
grades, and a child’s rate of learning will not 
to be compared with that of other students. 
“What we’re not doing at this point is saying 
‘Billy is ranked tenth’ or ‘Billy is not doing 
as well as Johnny is,’ ” says Mickelson. 
“What we are saying is, ‘Here is where Billy 
is, here’s the progress Billy is making, these 
are the things Billy can do.’ ” 

The Year2000program will also integrate 
subject areas, so rather than studying core 
subjects such as science and math, students 
will instead (for example) build a bridge that 
requires them to learn and use materials from 
both subjects in a concrete manner. Dr. Anto¬ 
inette Oberg (Communication and Social 
Foundations), a member of the response team 
for the original Year 2000 document, ex¬ 
plains: “The basic idea behind the education 
changes is that learning is basically inte¬ 


grated by an individual, a whole entity. 
Whereas we used to pay a lot of attention to 
the way we organised the curriculum and 
separated the curriculum into various subject 
areas, we are now paying more attention to 
how meaningful any given collection of ac¬ 
tivities or experiences is for an individual. 
This is in order to make it more likely that an 
individual will see the relationships and ac¬ 
tually effect an integration among learning 
experiences not only across subjects in one 
grade but throughout a school career.” 

The rationale for this radical change in the 
way we educate our young is that it will 
reduce the drop-out rate. “We lose a third of 
our children from the time they start school to 
the time they graduate—a full third,” says 
Mickelson. “One problem is we don’t have a 
lot of alternatives, and I think another is we 
try and fit everybody into the same mold; we 
want everybody to be an academically bright 
person, and they’re not all going to be aca¬ 
demic. There are many other things that 
people can do with dignity, with excellence, 
and they’re not necessarily going to be aca¬ 
demic university students.” 

Dr. Richard Williams (Social and Natural 
Sciences), a member of the Intermediate 
Steering Committee, agrees. “A 30 percent 
drop-outrate is simply too high,” he says. “If 
students perceive themselves as being a fail¬ 
ure and if schools give that message to stu¬ 
dents, that’s what causes the drop-out rate. 
The thrustbehind the new program is instead 
of teaching everybody at the same level, we 
should take each studentat wherever they are 
and build a program that will make them 
grow. We don’t want to lose the people we are 
now losing because they have a lot to offer.” 

It is inevitable that such a change will 
carry with it some problems. These include 
the resistance of teachers to the new system, 
the amount of new work that will need to be 
done by teachers, the question of whether 
gifted students will be well served by the 
program, and perhaps most importantly, 
whether the resources will be available to 
effect the necessary changes properly. 

“In the primary program there’s not nearly 
the resistance from teachers that I think there 
might be in the intermediate and graduate 
program,” says Mickelson, whoexplains that 
the graduate program will replace the present 
grades 11 and 12. “The reason for this is the 
primary teachers have been for years teach¬ 
ing in a way which is much more child- 
oriented than the intermediate or graduate 
programs. They’re more used to the whole 


philosophy, the underlying philosophy.” 

Oberg agrees that at some levels there will 
be teacher resistance to the new plan. “It’s al¬ 
ways uncomfortable to be asked to change 
significantly what you’re doing. That’s just 
human nature, so people will feel some dis¬ 
comfort.” 

Williams feels that some resistance from 
teachers is natural, “because we’re asking for 
things like integration of curriculum. That 
means to some teachers, ‘My gosh, do I have 
to teach science and social studies and Eng¬ 
lish and drama all at once? I have to make 
everything integrated?’ I don’t think that’s 
possible, at least with the present training of 
teachers. The training of teachers is going to 
have to change.” 

“It [teacher training] is a very real prob¬ 
lem,” says Mickelson. “There are going to 
have to be changes.” 

Teachers are already complaining that they 
are overworked. How will they react to the 
added challenge of individual evaluation and 
curriculum preparation? 

“It is of concern to the Ministry,” says 
Williams. ‘The major issue in terms of im¬ 
plementing the program is that teachers need 
time. The Year 2000 was not selected at 
random, because it will take ten years to 
move towards this kind of program. For 
example, if the students are on individual 
programs, you can’t give a test to the whole 
class very often. You have to develop ways of 
evaluating progress individually. Certainly I 
see evaluation as the biggest change in terms 
of what teachers need to do.” 

Whether teachers will actually have to do 
more work “depends on your understanding 
of what teacher’s work is,” says Oberg. 
“Teachers have always been responsible for 
structuring the educational environment in 
which they find themselves. Many of them 
have always put a great deal of energy into it 
With these changes the amount of work will 
be no different because they’ve always 
worked extremely hard, really long hours, 
spending a lot of time with students and 
student’s work.” 

Opinionis also divided overwhether gifted 
students will be hurt under the new system. 
“I don’t think it going to hurt the gifted at all; 
I think it’s going to help them,” says Mickel¬ 
son. “I think it’s going to help all children, 
because we’re not going to be trying to keep 
all children in the same place at the same time 
on the same date in the same reader and the 
same workbook. It’s going to let the gifted 
students go as quickly as they can go.” 


Williams, on the other hand, says “I don’t 
think the new program is geared to bring out 
the best in our gifted. I don ’ t think our present 
school system would recognize a Mozart or 
anEinstein, and weprobably turn these people 
off now. We’re somehow losing them. 
Whether the new system will pick them up, I 
doubt.” 

Whether or not the resources will be avail¬ 
able to implement the changes properly is 
unclear. “How do you fund this kind of 
thing? How do you identify where funding is 
needed?” asks Williams. “The Ministry has 
had to react to this and I think they’ve done 
it with some integrity. I’ve never been more 
optimistic that the Ministry is supportive of 
public education than I am now. That’s after 
20 years of working with them.” 

“The Ministry is paying a lot of attention 
to resources,” says Oberg. “They’re very 
much aware that lack of resources is one of 
the major problems in effecting a change, 
and a lot of it is just timing. Unfortunately, 
there have been a number of rather awkward 
situations in which the Ministry has pro¬ 
claimed a new program based on new texts to 
begin in September of such and such a year 
and the texts haven’t been available till sev¬ 
eral months later. They’re aware of the tim¬ 
ing problem, but they’re also aware of the 
program needing quite a large variety of 
resources. They have a whole section of the 
Ministry working on development of re¬ 
sources.” 

Mickelson agrees there is some concern 
about allocation of resources, but believes 
“there are going to be resources available to 
teachers to build up their libraries and to 
provide them with the materials they need.” 

Although Williams is frank in assessing 
the plan’s possible failings, he, along with 
Oberg and Mickelson, remains confident that 
the B .C. school system is moving in the right 
direction. “The present system isn’tperfect,” 
he explains. “It’s not bad, it’s not good. We’re 
always engaged in educational reform, and 
this one just happens to have the support of 
the government That’s why it’s moving more 
swiftly than most reforms have. I guess you 
are either involved in the present reform, or 
you’re sitting around waiting for the next 
one. I’d rather be involved in trying to make 
changes. Right now we’re making world 
class changes. Three years ago I spent a year 
inEurope studying both Eastern and Western 
European schools and they had nothing as 
good as what we’re planning. Nothing.” 


Important notice to users of 
IBM PS/2 computers 

According to UVic’s Network and Technical Services, IBM has identified a 
potential safety problem with the power cord on all models of PS/2 computers. 
IBM has advised that it is possible that a currently installed machine which is 
moved to an incorrectly wired plug may expose the user to potential shock or 
injury. IBM has identified the type of cable involved with the problem and 
Network and Technical Services has set up a program to replace these cables. All 
users of IBM PS/2 computers who have not had this cable replacement should 
contact Network and Technical Services at 7695. 


Nominations sought for SSHRC’s 
Molson Prize 

The Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council (SSHRC) is seeking nominations for 
the Molson Prize, the foremost honour for contributions to Canada’s cultural life. Two 
$50,000 prizes are awarded annually—one in the social sciences and humanities and the 
other in the arts—in recognition of exceptional contributions in those fields. Candidates 
must have demonstrated outstanding achievement and be very active in their chosen 
disciplines. Past recipients include Margaret Atwood, Arthur Erickson, Maureen Forrester, 
Mavor Moore, and Bill Reid. Each university or learned society may make one nomination. 
Anyone wishing to suggest a candidate for nomination from UVic may do so by sending a 
current curriculum vitae of the proposed candidate to UVic President Dr. David Strong as 
soon as possible. The University’s nomination must be received by SSHRC by 15 Septem¬ 
ber. The names of this year’s laureates will be announced in November. 
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New agreement, new director 
for National Coaching institute 


by Daniel Hughes 

The UVic-based National Coaching Institute 
(NCI), which since 1986 has provided 
Canada’s athletic coaches with top-flight 
training, now has a new director and a new 
agreement with the University which gives 
the NCI continued use of UVic facilities. 

The agreement is between UVic, the 
Coaching Association of Canada (CAQ, and 
the federal and provincial governments. “Ba¬ 
sically the financial commitments for fund¬ 
ing the NCI are borne by the two govern¬ 
ments,” explains Jim Griffith, Director of 
Student and Ancillary Services and UVic’s 
representative on the NCI’s Board of Man¬ 
agement “Someone has to pay the bills, yet 
the working of the program itself has to be 
housed in a facility. The University provides 
the space, the accessibility to our existing 
programs, and other services such as ac¬ 
counting.” 

Another development in the relationship 
between the NCI and the University is a new 
Master’s Degree in Physical Education with 
a concentration in coaching, which will en¬ 
tail co-operation between the teaching staff 
of the University and that of the NCI. ‘This 
new component allows the NCI students to 
really become UVic students. They can get 
accreditation and be students of coaching at 
the NCI at the same time. The attraction of a 
Master’s Degree in Physical Education cer¬ 
tainly should upgrade the calibre of coaching 
in some sports,” says Griffith. 

In addition, the NCI is also welcoming a 
new Director, Bill Thomson. “I think he’s a 
very energetic, enthusiastic kind of person,” 
says Griffith. “He’s got some good ideas and 
soundmanagementprinciples. He works well 
with the University and the other depart¬ 
ments. He has to be a person that can work 
with four different organizations and make 
them gel. I think he does a good job of that” 

Thomson is a 47-year-old expatriate Scot 
who displays this George Bernard Shaw quote 
on his wall: “Man does not cease to play 
because he grows old, he grows old because 
he ceases to play.” Thomson was the Cana¬ 
dian Soccer Association’s Technical Direc¬ 
tor in Ottawa for 11 years, coached the CSL’s 


Ottawa Intrepid, and has been with the CAC 
for the last five years. 

As director of the NCI, Thomson is up¬ 
beat and positive. “One of my objectives is to 
make sure that we get a full complement of 
coaches working at the institute during the 
year. I think that should be in excess of 20,” 
he says. “I think the program has a good track 
record in what it has done in the past, and I 
simply want to make sure that we’re putting 
out good practitioners, people who are not 
just good in theory, but actually good techni¬ 
cal, practical coaches. I’m very keen to see 
the students in action and to give some input 
myself in terms of coaching performance.” 

One of the original reasons the NCI de¬ 
cided to locate at UVic is the excellence of 
the sports program and “the number of mas¬ 
ter coaches working here on campus as Uni¬ 
versity of Victoria coaches,” says Thomson. 
The NCI students have the opportunity to 
work with these tutor coaches during the uni¬ 
versity season, gaining hands-on experience 
coaching university teams. “The tutor coaches 
here have got such a lot to offer and conse¬ 
quently the apprentice coaches have got such 
a lot to learn from them,” says Thomson. 

The presence of NCI students also helps 
the University. “It helps UVic improve its 
quality of coaches,” says Griffith, “because 
you have to keep in mind the people who are 
students at NCI are pretty capable coaches 
right now; they’re just looking for the paper 
certification. So we get exposure to some of 
the best coaches in the country by having the 
NCI operate on our campus.” 

Thomson is already looking ahead. “The 
future is very exciting,” he says, “because of 
the coming of the Commonwealth Games 
and the fact that this campus and the City of 
Victoria will inherit some excellent facili¬ 
ties. I think that’s a timely challenge for the 
NCI because we’ve got a role to play in 
coaching Commonwealth Games sports and 
leaving a legacy in terms of an increased 
number of full-time coaches. It’s a really 
exciting time in the history of the institute 
and in the sports history of B.C. in general.” 



Chris Marshall photos 

UVic President Dr. David Strong (above left) shares a laugh with Dr. Larry Devlin (Exten¬ 
sion) during a Reunion 1990 luncheon in the Commons Block on 14 July. More than 400 
alumni, faculty, and staff from the years 1959-66 attended the luncheon (below) and other 
reunion activities including a Faculty Club reception, a dance at the Crystal Gardens, and 
a Sunday brunch on the (former) Lansdowne campus. The reunion also raised $26,000 
(counting anticipated B.C. Government matching funds) to aid mature students. 
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Peter Pan (Abby Lindsay) has his shadow sewn on by Wendy (Sarah Deakins) as Director 
Binden King horn looks on during preparations for this summer's Phoenix Theatre produc¬ 
tion of the J.M. Barrie play. Peter Pan’s highly successful run, which ended Saturday, 
attracted more people than any previous Phoenix production. One dollar from each ticket 
sold will be donated to the Queen Alexandra Hospital for Children. 


Mach Medal 
to Dewey 


During the Ninth International Symposium 
on Mach Reflection held in Freiburg, Ger¬ 
many, in June, Dr. John Dewey (Physics and 
Astronomy) was awarded the Ernst Mach 
Medal. This medal was established by the 
Fraunhofer Gesellschaft in 1988 to celebrate 
the 150th birthday of Ernst Mach and to 
commemorate the centenary of his discovery 
and physical explanation of the bow shocks 
of projectiles moving faster than the speed of 
sound. The medal is presented to persons 
who have made special contributions to the 
development and expansion of the concepts 
of Ernst Mach. 

The medal was presented by Dr. H. Reich- 
enbach. Director of the Ernst Mach Institut 
ftir Kurzzeitdynamik to Dewey for his re¬ 
search in the field of Mach reflection and for 
his achievement as the founder of the Inter¬ 
national Mach Reflection Symposium. 

In his laboratory in the Elliott Building, 
Dewey has also specialized in the develop¬ 
ment of high-speed photographic techniques 
for studying unsteady gas dynamic phenom¬ 
ena. Among the more interesting of these 
phenomena is Mach reflection, which occurs 
when the shock wave from a supersonic 
projectile or an explosive source interacts 
with an inclined rigid surface. The 
clarification of the theoretical basis for shock 
wave configurations produced by such inter¬ 
actions^ important because Mach reflection 
occurs in most supersonic flows such as 
those around an aircraft as it approaches 
Mach 1, between the blades of turbine en¬ 
gines, and when the shocks from supersonic 
aircraft or an explosion strike the ground or 
other rigid structures. 

Dewey will be returning to Germany in 
September where he has been invited to give 
the keynote address at a special colloquium 
to honour Dr. Heinz Reichenbach who is 
retiring as the Director of the Ernst Mach 
Institut. In his presentation, Dewey will re¬ 
view Reichenbach’s major scientific contri¬ 
butions. Dewey then travels to the University 
of Cambridge where he will be the Canadian 
National Delegate at the 19th International 
Congress on High-Speed Photography and 
Photonics. Dewey and Dr. Roberto Racca, 
who received his Ph.D at the recent convoca¬ 
tion, will both present papers at the Con¬ 
gress. The next such congress will be held in 
Victoria in 1992 with the University as its 
primary sponsor. 


Oceanography 
symposium 
held to honour 
Stewart 


Oceanographers from around the world gath¬ 
ered at Dunsmuir Lodge May 25-26 to hon¬ 
our Dr. Robert W. Stewart and to present the 
latest findings and advances in oceanogra¬ 
phy and the atmospheric sciences in a sym¬ 
posium sponsored by UVic’s Centre for Earth 
and Ocean Research. 

The Symposium was held to celebrate 
Stewart’s 66th birthday, and to honour his 
long career as a research scientist, adminis¬ 
trator, teacher, and public servant. Stewart 
played a key role in the establishment of the 
Centre, which he headed from 1987-89. He 
was a physics professor at UVic from 1987 
until his retirement from teaching this year. 

The Symposium participants came from 
as far afield as Norway, Nova Scotia, Wis¬ 
consin, and California. A selection of the 
papers that were presented will be published 
as a special volume by the Canadian Mete¬ 
orological and Oceanographic Society in the 
near future. 

Awarded the Sverdup Gold Medal by the 
American Meteorological Society in 1976 
for outstanding leadership and service in his 
field, Stewart is a Inember of the Order of 
Canada and a Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of both Canada and London. He served as 
B.C.’s Deputy Minister of Universities, Sci¬ 
ence and Communications from 1979-84 
under Dr. Pat McGeer and achieved a certain 
notoriety for his invention of a do-it-yourself 
plywood satellite dish. The dish became the 
centerpiece of McGeer’s battle with the fed¬ 
eral government over the regulation and 
accessibility of satellite transmissions when 
it was prominently displayed on the roof of 
the legislature in contravention of federal 
regulations. 

David Farmer, a member of Sidney’s In¬ 
stitute of Ocean Sciences and Symposium 
participant, described Stewart as ‘an excep¬ 
tional scientist who’s very respected by the 
people who worked with him. He was never 
afraid to try something new. His great strength 
lay in his deep understanding of physics, and 
he was an excellent critic who was always 
able to look at a new problem with a critical 
eye.” 
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Continuing 

E Holy Places, Holy Faces and Ritual Images, 
Sacred Objects. Exhibition of photographs by 
David Stewart. Runs until August 19. 
Maltwood Gallery, University Centre. 

Monday, August 13 

M 12:00 noon New West Jazz Clinic. Louise 
Rose and Russell Botten. Free. MacLaurin 
Recital Hall. 

F 7:15 p.m. The Last Emperor (Italy/Hong 
Kong, 1987) Bernardo Bertolucci. $3-$5. 

SUB Theatre. 

Tuesday, August 14 

M 12:00 noon New West Jazz Clinic. Hugh 
Fraser with Kevin Dean. Free. MacLaurin 
Recital Hall. 

F 7:15 p.m. Rainbow's End (Kristin Johan- 
nesdottir, 1983). The Films of Iceland. $3-$5. 
SUB Theatre. 

M 8:00 p.m. Concerti Extravaganza. Victoria 
International Festival. $11-$18. University 
Centre Auditorium. Info 595-4522. 

F 9:15 p.m. When the Raven Flies (Hrafn 
Gunnlaugsson, 1984). The Films of Iceland. 
$3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Wednesday, August 15 

F 7:15 p.m. Too Beautiful for You (France, 

1989) Betrand Blier. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

M 8:00 p.m. Jazz Night. Victoria International 
Festival. $8-$12. University Centre Audito¬ 
rium. Info 595-4522. 

F 9:00 p.m. Too Beautiful for You (France, 

1989) Betrand Blier. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Thursday, August 16 

M 12:00 noon New West Jazz Clinic. Student 
Combos. Free. MacLaurin Recital Hall. 

F 7:15 p.m. When the Raven Flies (Hrafn 
Gunnlaugsson, 1984). The Films of Iceland. 
$3-$5. SUB Theatre. 


L 8:00 p.m. Icelandic Writing: The Last Ten 
Years. Bodvar Gudmundsson, author, poet, 
singer, graduate of University of Iceland. 
Clearihue D126. Reception to follow 
Clearihue C305. 

F 9:15 p.m. Rainbow's End(JKristin Johan- 
nesdottir, 1983). The Films of Iceland. $3-$5. 
SUB Theatre. 

Friday, August 17 

M 2:00 p.m. New West Jazz Clinic. Final 
concert with students. Free. MacLaurin 
Recital Hall. 

F 7:00 p.m. Mountains of the Moon (USA, 1990) 
Bob Rafelson. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

L 8:00 p.m. Recent Icelandic Films. A lecture by 
Arni Thorarinsson, editor of Iceland’s 
newspaper Morgunbladid. Clearihue D126. 
Reception to follow Clearihue C305. 

F 9:30 p.m. Mountains of the Moon( USA, 1990) 
Bob Rafelson. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Saturday, August 18 

F 7:00 p.m. Mountains of the Moon (USA, 1990) 
Bob Rafelson. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

F 9:30 p.m. Mountains of the Moon (USA, 1990) 
Bob Rafelson. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Sunday, August 19 

F 7:15 p.m. Cinema Paradiso (Italy, 1990) 
Giuseppe Tornatore. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

F 9:30 p.m. Cinema Paradiso ( Italy, 1990) 
Giuseppe Tornatore. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Monday, August 20 

F 7:15 p.m. Betty Blue (France, 1986) Jean- 
Jacques Beineix. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

F 9:30 p.m. Betty Blue (France, 1986) Jean- 
Jacques Beineix. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Tuesday, August 21 

F 7:15 p.m. White Whales (Fridrik Thor 

Fridriksson, 1987). The Films of Iceland. $3- 
$5. SUB Theatre. 


Speakers Bureau active over summer 


Since the end of the school year, the follow¬ 
ing members of the UVic Speakers Bureau 
have made presentations to community or¬ 
ganizations. The speakers, their topics, and 
the groups to which they spoke are listed 
below. 

APRIL: Dr. Robert Bell, Agm#— Physi¬ 
cal AspectsWidov/s'Association; Dr. Sandy 
Briggs, Mountaineering on Vancouver Is¬ 
land , School District #62, Continuing Edu¬ 
cation; Dr. Robert Gifford, Overpopulation 
and Its Consequences, Glenlyon-Norfolk 
School; Dr. Stephen Grundy, Cave Explo¬ 
ration on Vancouver Island , Our Club; Dr. 
Stephen Grundy, Cave Exploration on 
Vancouver I stand, William Head Institution; 
Dr. Robert Lawrence, The Stately Homes of 
England , Saanich Pioneer Society; Dr. 
Robert Lawrence, A Tourist in Australia, 
William Head Institution; Ms. Maureen 
Maloney, Taxation, Y’s Men; Ms. Brigid 
Peer, Normal Development for Children, 
Parents-in-Crisis Agency; Dr. Patricia Roy, 
British Columbia: A Historical Travelogue, 
Gorge Road Hospital Recreation Department; 
Dr. Reginald Roy, Canadian Military His¬ 
tory, Berwick House; Mrs. Sue Smith, 
Bereavement/Loss—.Adjusting, School Dis¬ 
trict #62, Continuing Education; Dr. Paul F. 
Thomas, Understanding Dreams, Lutheran 
Church of the Cross 

MAY: Mr. D. Jason Austin & Mr. W. 
Patrick Lucie, Water Resource Manage¬ 
ment, Swan Lake Nature Sanctuary; Dr. 
Richard Backus, A Career in Sports Medi¬ 
cine, Victoria High School; Dr. Robert Bell, 
Aging—Physical Aspects, Kiwaniannes 
Golden K; Prof. Donald G. Casswell, AIDS 
andtheLaw,Y's Men; Dr. Orville Elliot, An 
Armchair View of the Oriental Monkey Leg¬ 
end, Part II, Gorge Road Hospital Recrea¬ 
tion Department; Dr. Orville Elliot, Life in 
Southeast Asia: Malaysia and Singapore, 
Our Club; Ms. Kathy Gaul, Nutrition, 
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Somerset House; Dr. Tom Gore, Contempo¬ 
rary Photography as Art, Our Club; Dr. 
Cary F. Goulson, Two Months in China: At 
School, At Work, At Play, Y*s Men’s Club; 
Dr. Robert Lawrence, Flowers and Flower 
Shows of Canada, Goward House Society; 
Dr. Robert Lawrence, Flowers and Flower 
Shows of Canada and England, Victoria 
Stroke Club; Dr. Robert Lawrence, The 
Stately Homes of England, Berwick House; 
Dr. Anne Marshall, Parenting Concerns , 
Cedar Hill Recreation Centre New Mom’s 
Discussion Group; Dr. William Morrison, 
The Sinking of the Princess Sophia, Berwick 
House; Dr. Jon Muzio, Why Study Com¬ 
puter Science?, Victoria High School; Dr. 
John Paden, Mushrooms Edible and Poi¬ 
sonous, School District #62, Continuing 
Education; Mr. Andrew Petter, The Meech 
Lake Accord, Kiwanis Club of Saanich; Dr. 
Thomas Saunders, Charlie Chaplin and 
Film Comedy, Kiwanis Club of Cordova 
Bay; Mrs. Sue Smith, Interpersonal Com¬ 
munication & Relationships, Oak Bay New 
Parent Discussion Group; Dr. Victoria 
Wyatt, Reflections on Northwest Art, Clip¬ 
per Cruise Line 

JUNE: Dr. J. Barton Cunningham, 

Stress at Work, Royal Bank—Oak Bay; Ms. 
Mary Jane McLachlan, Assertion, Royal 
Bank—Oak Bay; Dr. John N. Owens, Life 
Cycle of Conifers, Friends of Beacon Hill 
Park; Dr. Anthony Welch, Art and Architec¬ 
ture of Ancient Near East and Egypt, Somer¬ 
set House 

JULY: Dr. Robert Bell, Lifestyles & 
Aging, BerwickHouse; Dr. David Docherty, 
Fitness, BC Transit; Prof. Robin Skelton, 
Witchcraft Today, Kiwanis Club of Cordova 
Bay; Dr. Jeremy Tatum, Butterflies, 
Femwood Seniors Autumn Glow; Dr. T. 
RennieWarburton, Ethnic Relations inCan- 
ada, Berwick House 


F 9:15 p.m. In the Shadow of the Raven (Hrafn 
Gunnalaugsson, 1988). The Films of Iceland. 
$3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Wednesday, August 22 

F 7:15 p.m. Hail, Mary (France, 1985) Jean-Luc 
Godard. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

M 7:30 p.m. Cafe Noir. Live entertainment, this 
evening featuring women’s.music. $2-$3 at 
door. SUB Upper Lounge. Info 721-8364 or 
8365. 

F 9:15 p.m. Hail, Mary (France, 1985) Jean- 
Luc Godard. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Thursday, August 23 

F 7:15 p.m. In the Shadow of the Raven (Hrafn 
Gunnlaugsson, 1988). The Films of Iceland. 
$3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

F 9:25 p.nff. White Whales (Fridrik Thor 

Fridriksson, 1987). The Films of Iceland. $3- 
$5. SUB Theatre. 

Friday, August 24 

F 7:15 p.m. House Party ( USA, 1990) Reginald 
Hudlin. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

M 8:00 p.m. International Summer School of 
Dance. $13-$15. University Centre Audito¬ 
rium. Info Victoria Arts Collaborative 384- 
6393. 

F 9:15 p.m. House Party ( USA, 1990) Reginald 
Hudlin. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Saturday, August 25 

F 7:00 p.m. Q&A (USA, 1990) Sidney Lumet. 
$3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

M 8:00 p.m. International Summer School of 
Dance. $13-$15. University Centre Audito¬ 
rium. Info Victoria Arts Collaborative 384- 
6393. 

F 9:25 p.m. Q&A (USA, 1990) Sidney Lumet. 
$3-$5. SUB Theatre. 


Sunday, August 26 

F 7:15 p.m. Tampopo (Japan, 1986) Juzo Itami. 
$3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

F 9:25 p.m. Tampopo (Japan, 1986) Juzo Itami. 
$3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Monday, August 27 

F 7:15 p.m. A Taxing Woman ( Japan, 1987) 
Juzo Itami. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. * 

F 9:25 p.m. A Taxing Woman (Japan, 1987) 
Juzo Itami. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Tuesday, August 28 

F 7:15 p.m. The Wizard of Oz (USA, 1939) 
Victor Fleming. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

F 9:10 p.m. Return to Oz (USA, 1985) Walter 
Murch. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 


Wednesday, August 29 

F 7:15 p.m. Murmur of the Heart (France, 1971) 
Louis Malle. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

F 9:30 p.m. Murmur of the Heart ( France, 1971) 
Louis Malle. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Thursday, August 30 

F 7:15 p.m. The Harder They Come (Jamaica, 
1972) Perry Henzell. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

F 9:20 p.m. The Harder They Come (Jamaica, 
1972) Perry Henzell. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Friday, August 31 

F 7:15 p.m. Turner & Hooch (USA, 1989) Roger 
Spottiswoode. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

F 9:15 p.m. Turner & Hooch (USA, 1989) Roger 
Spottiswoode. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

Saturday, September 1 

F 7:15 p.m. Turner & Hooch (USA, 1989) Roger 
Spottiswoode. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 

F 9:15 p.m. Turner & Hooch (USA, 1989) Roger 
Spottiswoode. $3-$5. SUB Theatre. 



Dr. Barbara Harris (Linguistics) is doing a 
weekly spot on CBC Radio Vancouver’s 
Afternoon Show, Mondays at 4:40 p.m. Harris 
began discussing word origins with host Patrick 
Munroe July 16 and will continue a weekly 
schedule through the end of the summer. 

Dr. Louis Hobson (Biology) was recently 
elected Vice-President of the Canadian meteoro¬ 
logical and Oceanographic Society at their 
annual congress hosted by Roayl Roads Military 
College. Hobson is Chair of the Department of 
Biology and a member of the Canadian National 
Committee to the Scientific Committee on 
Oceanic Research, UNESCO. 

*. v 

Gail Woods (University Extension) won 1990 
CAUCE Promotional Awards in the Composite 
Calendars category for the Spring 1990 Commu¬ 
nity Education and Professional Development 
Courses calendar; in the Individual Brochure- 
General category for “Reaching Just Settle¬ 
ments: Land Claims in British Columbia"; and 
was co-winner in the Individual Brochure— 
Professional Continuing Education category for 
her brochure on the Cultural Resource Manage¬ 
ment Program. 

More UVic faculty have become editors of 
Canadian academic journals. Keith Bradley 
and John Oleson along with Dr. Samuel Scully, 
all of the Classics Department, are the new 
editors of Echoes de monde classique/Classical 
Views, one of two journals published by the 
Classical Association of Canada. Dr. Rod 
Symington of Germanic Studies, meanwhile, is 
now editor of Seminar, the official publication of 
the Canadian Association of University Teachers 
of German (CAUTG). As well, Dr. Laurie Rae 
Baxter of the Department of Arts in Education 
has assumed the editorship of the Canadian 
Review of Art Education, the journal of the 
Canadian Society for Education Through Art 
(CSEA). 


Karin Maessen, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, is the 
new head coach of the Vikes Women’s Volleyball 
Team. Maessen, a member of the Canadian 
Women’s National Volleyball Team from 
1975-1987, assumed her new position in July. 
She recently returned from France where she 
held a player-coach position with the Nimes 
Perrier senior club team. Prior to that she 
coached the women’s varsity volleyball team at 
St. Mary’s University in Halifax. Her varied 
experience will be of great assistance to 
Maessen as she tries to better the winning 
record of a club that has often won the national 
championships. 

Brishkai Lund (University Extension) has won 
the 1990 CAUCE (Canadian Association for 
University Continuing Education) Program Award 
in Personal Development Programs for her work 
on the Humanities Diploma Program. 

Faith Collins (University Extension) has been 
appointed to the Board of Governors of 
Camosun College. 

David Turner (Social Work) has been awarded 
the lq|pr-Cultural Association of Victoria’s 
Canada Day Award “for outstanding cultural 
contribution to the community.” He received the 
award on 1 July at the ICA’s annual Folkfest in 
Centennial Square. For the past eight years, 
Turner has spearheaded cross-cultural training 
workshops for students, faculty, and practicum 
supervisors in the schools of Social Work, Child 
and Youth Care, and Nursing, and last year he 
organized a public cross-cultural film festival on 
campus. His workshops have focused on Native 
awareness, Sikh culture, refugee problems, and 
multi-faith issues for helping professionals. As 
Trustee and Chair of the School Board of 
Greater Victoria, Turner in 1987 initiated the 
Board’s Multicultural Committee. He is currently 
chair of the UVic President’s Committee on 
Equal Rights and Opportunities. 












